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FRANK HAMEL 
1869—1957 


Frank HameEt, the remarkable woman, who for about fifty years has owned and edited 
The Library World, and described herself as author, publisher and antiquarian bookseller 
died in the early hours of March 28th. She had been at her desk at 51 Great Russell Street 
the previous day but for about two years her usually vivid health had been failing. 

No one can be in office now, I suppose, who can remember how she entered the library 
and bibliographical publishing field in the small narrow Coptic House in Coptic Street almost 
opposite the British Museum at the beginning of the century, taking over the books which 
had formerly been published by the Library Supply. It was a time of hope rather than achieve- 
ment. There had been few publishers of library text and other books and the field was not 
by the wildest estimate a lucrative one. The L.A. was too small to undertake more than a 
few publications, and those at a loss, and although, earlier, George Allen, Ruskin’s onetime 
publisher, had produced the Library Series which contained Ogle’s Free /ibrary, Burgoyne’s 
Library construction and other useful works, they produced small profit to the publisher. 
The Library World was a key publication which was taken over. It had been founded, the 
first of the quite free library periodicals, by James Duff Brown, in 1898-9. He continued to 
edit it without recompense until a year or so before his death in 1914. It has been carried on 
to this day without a break I believe by Miss Hamel herself ; and her policy was to attract 
anyone who cared to write “for the sake of the profession” as was Brown’s practice. Scores 
of the best known librarians have been its contributors, some of them beginning there. 

Miss Hamel, after a few years, was associated in her work with the late R. A. Peddie, 
the bibliographer and a remarkable reference librarian. The business was duly removed to 
even closer proximity to the British Museum; 51 Great Russell Street faces the main gates 
and the great portico of the British Museum. There the antiquarian book-selling was much 
developed and with a staff to help these two worked continuously, issuing occasional cata- 
logues of much interest in special fields. Miss Hamel herself, who began literary life as a 
writer of the biographies of French historical figures, most of them court ladies, never herself 
attempted any direct writing on libraries. 

1 am unable to set out anything like a record of the books which came rapidly from the 
firm. She acquired the copyright of Brown’s Manua/ soon after the author’s death and the 
four subsequent editions have appeared over the Grafton imprint. The demand for it 
continues. The largest work undertaken successfully was R. A. Peddie’s volumes of the 
English Catalogue of Books which covered the many years for which that great series was 
wanting. Almost every library author had had at least one volume published by the firm. 
Sharp’s Cataloguing is another work which reached several editions, and Garrison and Morton’s 
Medical Bibliography, and Irwin’s British Bird Books are memorable works among many. 

Miss Hamel was known in person by many amongst us. She was at Library Association 
Conferences until recent years as an almost certain visitor and exhibitor. My own relations 
with the firm began in 1915 when it published a little work, Canons of classification, and for 
forty years they have continued although, except as author, I have had no share in the business. 
The great blow to her order of life and business was the death of Peddie in January, 1951 ; 
she continued, a strong, individual, and industrious chara¢ter, but she never recovered from 
that loss. W.*C. Berwick SAYERS. 
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Editorial 


PresipENt Bronowsk! whose appearances in T.V. discussions has given them unusual ballast 
and clarity will be missed by many viewers. H s reason given is that under certain conditions 
the serious character they have hitherto had may not be maintained. While some hold that 
his continuance in them would give him the opportunity to sustain the necessary seriousness, 
he is to be commended surely for his stand against even the probability of frivolity in subjeéts 


that require thought and balanced judgment. Seeing that our President has a fine sense of 


humour his decision cannot be attributed to lack of it. 

Che Circulating Libraries Association in its recent resolution expressing concern at 
the issue of light fiction by public libraries revives an attempt that body makes at longer or 
shorter intervals to limit the work of the public libraries. It is founded on the natural desire 
to eliminate an increasingly powerful competitor. Where light fiction begins and ends is 
not indicated : every modern novel is, no doubt, included in the indiétment. Librarians are 
not all or wholly hostile to the matter of the resolution. In The Assistant Librarian there is 
a rather formidable interview April issue—with Mr. T. E. Callander in which he affirms 
that “the concept of a free library is obsolete in present social conditions. The potentiality 
of public libraries is restricted by it” ; but he is speaking of the free provision of gramophone 
records for lending and, as our readers know, this is the outcome of the refusal of the Minister 
of Education to allow a clause in a Croydon Local Bill, permitting the establishment of a 
rental loan gramophone collection, as beyond the scope of the Library Acts. It is probable 
that Mr. Callander, and other librariars, consider the free loan of lighter fiction also obsolete. 
His Committee did, in fact, recommend that a charge for loans of it should be imposed. 


This, however, was rejected by the Town Council also on the grounds that such a charge 


was illegal. What may be asked is, does there exist any strong public feeling, such as would 


justify legislation, for or against the free lending of novels 7 The present realism is that 
readers expect to find novels in public libraries as freely available to them as other books. 
It is possible that they through their representatives will continue to require this service of 


us in spite of the protests of commercial associations whose motive cannot be free from the 
suspicion that private profit and not public interest inspires it. They are, of course, free 
to make the etfort to change public opinion. 

The awarding of two annual medals for works for children now levels L.A. practice 
with that of the A.L.A. which bestows the Newbery Medal for the best children’s book and 
the Caldicott Medal for the best illustrated book for them. Our second medal, the one for 
illustration merit is fairly named the Kate Greenaway Medal after the famous delineator of 
children, particularly girl children, of last century. The medial is silver gilt and is from an 
attractive design of Reginald H. Hill representing the standing figure of a small boy with 
back to the viewer who is reading a picture book. It goes for 1956 to Edward Ardizzone 
for his pictures in 17 a// alone, published by the Oxford University Press who have published 
several of the books which have won the L.A. Carnegie Memorial Medal. Mr. Ardizzone, 
it will be recalled, was the illustrator of Eleanor Farjeon’s charming The /itt/le bookroom which 
won the Carnegie Medal for 1955 and it will also be recalled that he received the medal on 
her behalf at the Folkestone Conference and made a captivating speech in acknowledgment. 
It is hoped that the new medal will do something to acknowledge the work of illustrators 
and to promote increasing excellence in it. 

. * * * * * 

Years ago we suggested to two leading music publishers that the one need which 
librarians felt in connection with their work was a current combined catalogue on the lines 
of the English catalogue of books. The response was that the trade so lacked cohesion and 
co-operation that our suggestion was impossible of realization. Now at last such appear 
to be possible and the Pritish catalogue of music, a quarterly addition to the services of the 
British National Bibliography, is to appear in May. This first number will cover publications 
of from January to March, 1957 ; the fourth of the quarterly issues wil! be a cumulation for 
the year. In form it will range with the B.N.B. and Mr. Hyatt King, the head of the British 
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Museum Music Library, will produce an entry of every item, with such exceptions as 
popular dance music, received under the Copyright Act. The arrangement will be by a 
classification, newly devised for the purpose, and as this will, we presume, be the work of 
Mr. A. J. Wells, this promises well ; music classification has been a matter of controversy 
for long and the new scheme may embarass libraries with large, long standing collections, 
but we hope not so seriously as to be a considerable disadvantage. The annual subscription, 
to be paid to the B. N.B., The British Museum, is £4 ; we suggest a modest sum for so desirable 
a guide. « * x x x * 

The London Librarian utters an oft-told tale. ““There are 4,200 members of the L. & H.C. 
branch. Fourteen were present at this meeting.” Meeting place, speakers and subject were 
all good enough for any meeting. The library societies of the county have always been a 
little uncertain in their support of their meetings organizers but we have done much better 
than this ; indeed so poor has been their support in the London branch that the Committee 
has decided, very wisely, from the autumn of 1957 to organize only the A.G.M. and one 
other meeting in each winter season. Many reasons can be alleged. Meetings are arranged 
at a time which clashes with the traffic rush hours, there are too many counter attractions, 
and—a poorer reason—the subjects are not always of sufficient appeal. Probably the main 
obstacle is that there are too many meetings. Ov. old the L.A. and the A.A.L. held one monthly 
meeting each, omitting August; this year, in a single month, the combined London and 
distrié librarians organized seven. ‘Too much fare may surfeit, good as it may be, and divergent 
as the interests served certainly are. We are very clubbable people; we gain more by our 
meetings than from much reading. Loyalty and a striétly selective attitude to our clans may be 
a solution to be recommended. 

* * * * * * 

Bliss Classification bulletin, which appeared in March, is No. 1 of the second volume and 
consists of 25 pages of matter most valuable to all users. It is mainly the work of the British 
Committee on the scheme and is edited by Dr. D. J. Campbell of Aslib, who holds a copy 
of the scheme at Aslib offices. This contains the revisions and additions which members of 
the Committee have made. It may be consulted on application. This would coincide with 
the common experience of users of any scheme that so fluid is knowledge that no scheme 
would survive which was not susceptible to revision. Dr. Campbell remarks, however, 
changes in schedules will not be made without good reason. Where there are reasons they 
should be made, and adds, what is undoubtedly true, “Mr. Bliss would hate us to treat his 
work with Sterile reverence.” That fine scholar was one of the most modest and foreseeing 
of men. The bulk article in the bulletin is one on Composite specification in the B.C. by 
J. Mills, and is well worthy of attention even from non-users. 


Science for Everyman 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL gap will be filled by the National Book League in early Spring, 1958, 
with the publication (in book form) of an annotated book list, Science for Everyman. 

As announced last Autumn, it was during the organisation of the exhibition of current, 
non-specialist scientific books for the 1956 Meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, that the League found the lack of, and the apparent need for, an 
annotated book list which would, among other things, provide a basis on which to build a 
non-specialist scientific library. 

Immediately the exhibition returned from the Meeting at Sheffield preliminary 
consultations were held and it was decided that the League could produce such a list. 

Now, owing to a generous donation from Unilever Ltd. towards the production costs of 
Science for Everyman, the League is able to go ahead with this bibliography, and also to publish 
it at a lower price than would otherwise have been possible. The NBL is indeed grateful for 
this practical form of support from the Unilever Organization. 

Science for Everyman will consist of some 1,500 books (mainly current) for the non- 
specialist covering every aspect of science, including General Works, History of Science, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy and Meteorology, Geology, Oceanology, 
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Biology and Biochemistry, Genetics and Evolution, Zoology, Ornithology, Botany and 
Agriculture, and Technology. 

The 1956 exhibition was also divided under these headings which will be used again in 
the up-to-date display of books that the League will send to Dublin in September, for the 
1957 Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, whose encourage- 
ment has been of the greatest help to the NBL. 


On Being Retired Leisure 
By Ernesr A. SAVAG! 


Mr. McCo tvyin, in The Chance to Read, writes on p. 218: “Might there not be another freedom 
even more valuable than all the other freedoms of the Atlantic Charter and may be the ‘end 
product’ of them all—the freedom to do what you like best to do?” His “end product” 
reminded me of Matthew Arnold’s bleats against “doing as one likes” and in favour of culture 
ousting anarchy. This newest of Mr. McColvin’s dissolving Utopias would have the advantage 
of abolishing “all the other freedoms”, and all social science, most of which is the record, 
from the time Eve went “scrumping” and Cain a-murdering, of man’s rules and regulations 
against his fellows’ doing what “they liked best to do”. Why does Mr. McColvin fidget so ? 
For fifteen years as a pensioned man | have been content. Now he plants in me a grievance. 
Why was the Mactopian welfare state not set up before | was born ? I might have been freed 
from attending school, going to work, wearing city clothes, paying rates and taxes, and 
doing many other things I did not and do not like best to do. How doing as one likes would 
work I don’t know. I’m sure Mr. McColvin does. How he reconciles the new freedom with 
his well-known inflexibility in demanding professional training, forced library service, central 
inspection, utter obedience to the L.A., and other truculent interferences with public and 
librarianly liberty, | can’t imagine, but I’ve no doubt he can. His wanton pen has an airy way 
of flicking aside difficulties ; the bigger the difficulty the lighter the flick. 

His new freedom, alas, is too late for me. When with a light step I left my desk for good, 
a load hitherto unfelt dropped from me. In future I could do as | liked. Get pay for doing 
nothing. Wear my oldest clothes. Committees and conferences needn’t be attended ; appoint- 
ments could be avoided; the clock would not have to be watched. Was I at last free? | 
wasn’t, and knew it; no one ever is. The pensioned man, perhaps, may rid himself of some 
of life’s silly bonds, but he is tied to his past, sixty-five years long, and, with everyone else 
but the tramp, he must continue to submit to a social régime becoming ever more relentless. 

Our plans had been long in mind. No uprooting ; no resettling in our autumn. The 
country ? Charming—but, no. Four street lamps, two alight, a cow to bump into on the 
way home from the bucolic neighbour, all on dark nights as gay as a Highland station on a 
wet winter Sabbath—and a swept-up library . . . But I must hedge about that swept-up library. 
These county library people are marching ahead. Had I a cottage in Kineton, for example, 
a vanman would leave at my door a dozen books, just those I want. There are librarians 
who know that rural beauty is not enough . . . The seaside ? From our home we could be 
by it, anyway, for a sixpenny bus-ride ; on a cheap-jack’s promenade if we went down Forth ; 
on three miles of tree-lined road, before a marine-scape unsurpassed in Britain—oh, yes, | 
think so—if we went up. On the summit of a near pass in the Pentlands one may be as lonely 
and as tranquil as anywhere in the world. So Edinburgh had to be our centre. There we had 
familiar life, among those we knew. There we were near good shops, concert-halls, books, 
libraries. By patiently lightening our pockets, we could extract those services which State 
and other monopolies insist on supplying, no less incompetently in Edinburgh than elsewhere. 

\nd plenty to do that we wanted to do; nothing we didn’t want to do. The first rule is 
easy. What I’ve wanted to do has always been more than enough to keep me happy. The 
second rule was not meant to protect us from natural duties, but to rid us of those no one 
could reasonably demand or expect. Boredom has to be driven off ; the not having enough to 
do; the doing unwillingly. 

To every retirer his chosen pursuits. But he must atone for the errors of his past; es- 
pecially for a moribund education. All my later education (such as it is) has been a dogged 
criticism, even a never-ending smutching and detraéction of that education caught at by me 
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(with however little success) in the thirty-seven calm years I lived before the outbreak of the 
first world war. Then perfectionists cockadoodled all over the place. We were all aboard 
for glory. Hopeful and serious and solemn like other young men around me I sought Culture. 
Ruskin had muddled up art with a neurotic morality. Matthew Arnold had set us to oust 
miracles and chase the best that had been thought and said in Homer, and Obermann, that 
most drivelling of egoists. Mrs. Humphry Ward, earnestly trying to lift women to the level 
of her priggish heroes, spired round and round Gladstone, Henry James, and (oh, my good- 
ness !) idealized politics. Bluff red Morris dreamt of a socialist era in which everyone would 
live in milk-white cottages, encompassed by daisy-spangled meadows, and admire his in- 
extinguishable wallpapers, and read unreadable books in illegible Kelmscott at capitalist prices. 
So, grubbing in my day and age, I got the dead bones of literature, art, music, and other 
dust now mostly, for practical life, forgotten in the charnel house. Few indeed then asked 
what good it was to anyone, let alone to everyone. Every decade buries the culture it pursues, 
and that certified correct in my early days, and grubbed up by me as a permanent endowment, 
now marks me as old-fashioned, quite beyond renovation. I should have gyrated with my 
time. Now indeed I should be grieving at the approaching death of surrealism, Freudism, 
Stream of consciousness, experimental English, tin-pan music, and other cant vehement some 
years ago. But literature has left me far in the rear, and | haven’t the breath to keep up with 
music, or the ears to Stand it. With modern art certainly I am at ease, for it takes me back 
to the happy days of my first paint-box. Of course I have enjoyed myself with the old stuff 
of the arts. I still do. After all, education’s content perhaps hardly matters, for all of it, 
even that dusted over us at school and college, only makes life less intolerable for the intelligent. 
But | live today as I learned to live half a century or more ago, with a heritage | cannot, and 
do not want to relinquish. Thus fate shapes the retirement suiting me best. 

With this upbringing it would have been unnatural had I not craved some part of each 
year amid the older continental smells. All abroad for Culture A little lesson, absorbed long 
ago, had never been forgotten, partly because I prefer people to things ; why | cannot explain. 
We had Stayed delightedly as paying guests with a Belgian family in Brussels ; plainly the wise 
thing to do. Holidays in France and Italy had proved to me that only by neighbourly living 
could one grow into a country. To know people, live as they live : hotels insulate ; baedeker- 
ing congests, satiates ; collecting picture postcards, travel labels ... no. Why not in retire- 
ment spend four, five, six months abroad, in an apartment, every year? We should truly 
live foreign without punishing expense, while keeping a home foothold. Before 1939 friends 
of ours had got bored in long sojourns beyond the Channel. But they had gone for sights 
and the sun, not people ; had lived in hotels and pensions, not arranged their own service, 
not done their own marketing ; they had been in exile, not at home abroad ; they knew little 
or nothing they couldn’t have found in a book. 

War and currency fevers tore our plan up. Undeniably we did regret days when the 
emerited were better off in Austria or France or Italy. Instead we took long holidays in this 
country, at some haven of quiet by the sea, and remained the other three parts of the year in 
Edinburgh. Not even in the West Indies or in Florida, or southern Italy, have we found 
scenery which moved us more than that in some corners of England and Scotland. So we 
kept old friends, had enough country, and much contentment. 

Holidaying isn’t limited to the annual retreat. In this confined island the country is rarely 
far from the town. Walking, done properly, is a delicious pastime. I always loved to pass 
milestones. But walk for pleasure, not for health, as doétors recommend, nor to confer peace 
at home, as wives command ; enjoy open air, sun, rain; wander slowly, linger, use the eye, 
quieten the mind. See old Bence tearing along to keep his weight down . . . Avoid bores and 
then you won’t bore ¢hem. How full the world is of idlers talking of nothing but weather, 
wickedness, the sins of town councillors, and the crimes of the government. That young 
lit’'ry bloke behind a big pipe, a straggly ginger beard, and a fair isle jumper . . . talks about a 
fella called Anouilh. Here’s the bird man to interest you in snipe. The old are round every 
corner, ready to pluck you by the sleeve. They, most of them, deplore, with the liveliest 
apprehension, the proximity of heaven. They pine for lost occupation. They chirrup over the 
faults of the older young. They ache, suffer, are done. Things will never be the same again. 
A spell of this drool and you are sleepy-rotten ; run from them if you would live and laugh. 
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But good company is not wanting. Children. Between the very young and the old, sympathy 
and triendship are instant, perhaps because middle-age is always fussily bothering children 
not to do, and age fo do ; a pestering nuisance, the middle-aged. And children only want you 
to be with them ; not to talk to them. For a less pure joy I resort to those, in the noonday 
and lunacy of life, still looking backward and forward, and as yet having no heaven to fear, 
Listen. They love to tell you how much better their world is than yours was (the same cock- 
crow is in Plutarch) as if life were in compartments instead of in flow. Hear them praise the 
age your generation thinks it has made, while you are cursing yourself for your quite imagined 
share in it. That most men look upon the smelly muddle their predecessors have bequeathed, 
and jubilantly think of it as creditable to themselves, its hapless heirs, is one of nature’s benign 
ways of ensuring consecutive human stupidity and continued human delusion. Comfortably, 
at all events, each of us is the centre of his own universe, a little god to himself: stbi guisque 
profecto eft deus. Many wonders have been added in my time to the old world’s stale ones, 
but the greatest wonder is never named with the old seven: the ever new crackle and fizz of 
youth, the follies, the bubbling enthusiasms, the obliquities of judgment in foolish callow days 
when the fine fabric of early dreams is torn and muddied under the ass’s hoof. And how be- 
wildering is this entwining of the spring, prime and winter of life with the continual changes 
in the human situation ; the setting up of new idols and playthings to be overthrown in their 
turn, Such alternations deepen the impression of men’s minds running here and there, turning 
upon themselves, caged by education, religion, society, politics and careers, and perplexed 
by the concurrence of their spiritual circlings with the inexorable advance of a knowledge 
ever developing material trappings. 

Any pursuit, especially in age, must be zestful ; it must give the illusion or even the 
assurance of being alive and active, freely aétive. Writing is my vice. It is absorbing, demand- 
ing, but may be done anywhere any time. I hear sometimes that it annoys old-time colleagues. 
Why can’t a man Stay retired ? They lower reproving eyelids and glance down disdainful noses. 
But is one to die the moment one is shown the door ? An active surgeon may objeé to carving 
the Sunday joint ; I can’t believe that in retirement he loses all interest in carving his fellow 
men. But how find enough subjects to write on in such a narrow profession as librarianship ? 
Subjects teem ; even on first principles they teem. My list of subjects is long enough for me 
to deal only with those which interest me deeply, or which promise amusement. Publication 
is an afterthought, though not spurned. The only cure for a nagging subject is to have it’out. 
Order thoughts, down with ’em on paper, and relief comes. Other subjects pop up, of course ; 
more than you are rid of. Writing too challenges a man to express himself so that he is not 
open or as little as possible open to challenge. He looks logic in the face. Those naturally 
subtle in dialectic surely take pleasure in this art. What a delightful game it is for others less 
subtle to form sentences in closely-reasoned progression ; a game more exigent than cards or 
puzzles. In his Grammar of Assent Newman argues for an assent of insight, perhaps in-feeling, 
beyond logic, a kind of adventuring which, to my cramped mind, rather tarnishes his glorious 
prose and gilds credulity for his reader. I’d rather order faét with the wobbly logic nature and 
miseducation have given me. And to have one’s mental argument stumped by the locked 
integrity (if it be that) of one’s own prose !—that indeed is exciting: writing is a game of 
patience which, quite often, does not come out. Everyone wants to be read. But the pleasure 
of writing is no less if one is read carefully by few, and convinces fewer; the joy of the game 
and the healthy purgation of thought are enough. 

Reading is not less a challenge. It serves only those of unbounded curiosity, and satisfies 
only when well done. But why go on filling the mind when time to apply knowledge becomes 
ever shorter ? So in age some, even adept readers, grow slack, less curious, in the old sense of 
exactitude and attention, and less inquisitive ; that is to be half dead from the ne k upwards 
Besides they don’t take up the author’s gauntlet. Reading demands as much mental exercise 
as writing. Apart from penning or typing or dictating, the author does no more in his effort 
to communicate than the reader in his beneficial struggle to comprehend fw//y. “A book may 
make us know,” said Carlyle, “‘a thousand things which it does not know itself.” That saying 
is not as frothy as it seems. Words have life, colour, light, heat, strength, energy, feeling and 
beauty ; just sequences of a few ordinary words have in them the harvested vitality of a 
people’s language and literature. 
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Lovely are the curves of the white owl sweeping 
Wavy in the dusk lit by one large star 


lines pointed enough, as Chesterton would have said, to pierce the mind of the dull. 

Though reading gives a sharper zest to the riper, more peaceful years when physical 
activity palls and strung-wire tension is relaxed, its pristine thrills are gone for ever. The first 
reading of even a great book of to-day (if there are any) would not have the heartening lift 
we should have felt in adolescence. But the years have endowed us with a collateral know- 
ledge which makes re-readings more intelligible. Some of the secret of history is open to us. 
We understand better why protagonists in it acted as they did, and why their contemporaries 
suffered them so to aét. Past history is clear only to those who can immerse themselves in fast 
politics. So in literature. The genius of Elizabethan literature is ours in the degree that we 
become Elizabethans. The way back is hard to find. All the same, trying to find it, teases and 
stimulates. Of course re-readings are not enough. It isn’t possible to cut oneself off from the 
present. Yet I find modern books far too short to hold me. I like to “live into” a book. 
Potted subject matter, without whys and wherefores, bores. I like to argue with an author, 
not to have him bluntly tell me. 

However extractive and visioning, reading is better combined with a relieving pursuit 
of some tangible end. Growing apples. The touch of soft oil colour on canvas is soothing. 
Binding books decoratively is an enchanting hobby. Anything doable at will and pleasure. 
Time, to the retired, is riches ; to those on formal work it is but money. Live only to be a¢tive, 
in mind or body cr both: mors nobis tempus habetur iners—the time for us to be idle is in the 
grave. But lam unhandy; my bent is curiosity, literary detection. When in office I spent a 
part at least of nearly every day organizing book force, rounding off book groups, keeping 
them in current strength; an absorbing pursuit. A door slammed on that entertainment 
the day I left. I no longer had contaét with use, which determines such gleaning ; so, as the 
months sped by, in practice, I became less and less a librarian. But I was not thrown out 
of occupation. Three subjects remained on my desk: librarianship, English literature, and 
the question : How are books related to social movements and public events ? I resolved to 
continue in them. In many ways each threw light on the others. 

Not for a moment did it occur to me that, being out of office, I should drop my studies 
in librarianship. That subject had been a part of me too long. And without administration 
to tie me down I could spend all the time I had, if I liked, on professional theory and research. 

But another lifelong subject drew me too: English literature. Jusserand had taught me 
that it could not be studied, intelligently and with full understanding, aside from European 
literature as a whole. Now English is a grand branch of that western literature which thrives 
in Europe, America, and Australasia. Ebullitions of national literature occur from time to 
time, and immediately run into other literatures to augment one body of thought beneath 
a varied surface. The Freudian craze (or foolishness) spread all over the west to writers who 
would be in the fashion; so too did that experiment based on “stream of consciousness”, 
the phrase first penned by William James, though Lucretius surely had the idea. Jusserand 
also taught me that literature sprang from the life of the people, and is not something imposed 
on them by genius ; that great literature is but popular literature raised to a higher power. 
For years that thought has guided me in librarianship. 

The broader study—how books are related to social movements—took me far afield. 
This delving I began long ago. It was profitless except for the zest of the search, the ordering 
of the finds, and the practice in excavating. I wanted to find out how a movement moved. 
It rather amused me to watch, in history, “leaders” (including authors) running beside a social 
movement, shouting it on while quite unable to keep pace with it,—flies buzzing around the 
heads of the waggon horses. 

Money-getting did not prompt me. I could have taken up again the writing which had 
helped me in my late teens and early twenties. Money is welcome at any time. But I want it 

_ without strings. Paid authorship is never free. The writer is trimmed by the buyer of his out- 
put, or trims himself to please them. Nowadays, if one has more than a competence, taxmen 
lurk in the shadows like pike a-quiver and tense to flash forth and snap at the bread cast upon 
the waters. The money I earn I want to spend myself. All I desire in retirement is that 
serenity of mind so attractive to one of my indolent nature. To my joy I knew, as soon as I 
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was out of harness, that, if not free in every way, I could study untrammelled by duty, business, 
ambition, by anything. To inquire | had every liberty. And to one of my critical and sceptical 
habit what good sport it has been to link the many clues of literary history into a network 
covering all my chosen themes. Nor does it matter whether my conclusions are right or wrong. 
Indeed, my studies have consoled me in my colossal ignorance, for they have shewn me that 
often theorizing is upset by knowledge, and old knowledge is chased out by new. 

The two guiding rules in retirement are for me: To have plenty to do that I want to do ; 
to do nothing, except the plain duties of decent living, that | don’t want to do. The many ways 
of applying these rules are all one in effect: to live in what garden one can make of life and 
cultivate it with all the zest of one’s being. Good health is necessary ; perhaps deep interest 
and relaxation and serenity make for that. Of course no one can expeé to live long enough to 
see Unesco Mactopias freeing the Peoples of the World. My goodness, no. 


Some Thoughts on Coming North 
By R. K. B. AtprrpGe (Chief Librarian, Huddersfield) 


Ir is now some twelve months since I made the opposite journey to Mr. Dean and ventured 
forth into those allegedly barbarous regions north of the Wash with nothing but a birth 
qualification for Yorkshire to soften the edge of my London experience and my refined Cockney 
accent. 

Provincial librarianship is a different thing from London librarianship, but it is more a 
matter of balance and emphasis than a radically different approach. The basic problems are 
similar, the tools of our trade the same, the difference comes in catering for readers who form 
a more representative section of the population than is found in the London suburbs with 
their predominantly middle class and white collar inhabitants. In a medium sized provincial 
town one must cater for all classes, all groups, and all individuals. And these are present 
in the community in their natural proportions as determined by supply and demand. One 
has one’s share of artists, law students, dustmen and lorry-drivers but no more. The result is 
a wider approach to book selection for example than is necessary in many London boroughs 
where there is a greater homogeneity of occupations and interests amongst one’s readers. 
Coverage then must be wider and more balanced, it must also be more intensive. 

The chances of passing on an enquirer or reader to some specialised agency are very 
much less. There is not the whole range of national institutions whose ready help and in- 
formal co-operation relieve the London librarian of many of his headaches. This of course 
is the basic reason why reference services are not and do not need to be so highly developed as 
in the great provincial centres. Reinforcing this consideration is the rudimentary state of 
library co-operation in Yorkshire. Leaving aside the question of a regional union catalogue 
I feel almost lost without the network of facilities existing in the Metropolitan Boroughs, 
much though I grumbled at the work involved in their establishment and operation. The 
major Yorkshire libraries are generous in their dealings with the rest of us but any form of 
co-operation is happiest when it is a matter of give and take on both sides. 

As for financial matters, I had always suspeéted that London librarians had it soft, now 
I know this is so. Regardless of political complexion there is a greater readiness to spend 
money in the south, both in personal matters, in business affairs and in local government. 
Up north they think twice. This is especially true of communities built largely upon trad- 
itional staple industries which have known hard times. There is less of the tendency to let 
prices rip and take it out of the consumer. Everyone remembers times when even bare 
necessities were hard to finance both for the community and for the individual. One pleasant 
aspect of this factor is a much lower cost of living. Housing is cheaper, snobbery of the 
“keeping up with the Jones” variety is less common, travelling and meals out disappear from 
one’s budget. It follows that salaries which mean skimping in London are quite comfortable 
in Yorkshire, especially if one can support the burden of existence without a motor-car, 
television set and electric washer. 

Translated into public library estimate terms there is an emphasis on true economy, 
meaning obtaining the mostest from the leastest, which sometimes topples over into what is 
commonly called economy, meaning cutting estimates regardless. But within the budget 
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there is less niggling over details. One does not ask the committee for authority to buy a 
letter balance, as | once heard a southern Town Clerk do. Once a need is proved to the 
satisfaction of the committee and council they will spend the money with an honest pride in 
doing what should be done in the interests of the public service. But they need convincing... 

Quite the most pleasant thing about being a provincial librarian is the measure of public 
response. They feel they have a share in their officials and do not hesitate to say what they 
think. In London a public official is about as well known as a length of drain in the street, 
they dig it up if it goes wrong. People speak their minds and I know that neither public nor 
committee will respect me unless I do likewise. 

As for the intellectual life it has to be experienced to be believed. Symphony concerts, 
chamber music, amateur dramatic societies putting on Strindberg, film societies, art societies, 
literary groups all flourish to say nothing of institutions of national standing like the Hudders- 
field Choral Society. The municipal services such as the library, art gallery and museum take 
their place in this activity. Last autumn an exhibition of uncompromisingly modern sculpture 
drew more than 4,800 visitors in a month. 

But when one has experienced the intellectual life of a northern town, assessed its demand 
for books, information and cultural services, and applied oneself to meeting that demand, 
what is left ? Nothing but a difference in manner which may be epitomised in the tale of the 
speaker who delivers much the same le€ture on economics down south and up north. Ina 
pleasant meeting room in a London suburb a well-mannered young bureaucrat rises and says 
“Mr. Leéturer I don’t altogether follow what you were saying about wages...”. The 
equivalent response from a northern son of toil is more likely to be “You know what you 
were saying about wages—it’s tommy rot...”. The difference is in the phraseology, and 
surely sincerity and tolerance are worth more than either manner or manners. 


Cataloguing: Some New Approaches 
NEW SERIES, No. 7: THE WINTER 1956 EXAMINATIONS 
By Henry A. SHarp, Author of Cataloguing 


REGISTRATION PRACTICAL CATALOGUING 


Ir is fortunate that our comments on the December practical Registration Examination were 
not published earlier, although they were drafted some time before similar comments appeared 
in the Assiffant Librarian for March. It was because I regretted the disappearance of these 
comments in the A.L. each half year that I began a similar commentary in these pages. We 
now have the opportunity of comparing our views with those of the panel of experts who 
have contributed to the A.L. comments. It will be seen that we are not always in agreement 
with the experts, which is as it should be, for except in the case of the most ordinary books, 
it cannot be said that one treatment is gospel true and another totally false. There is room for 
more than one treatment of most books by cataloguers, just as there is for more than one 
approach on the part of the user of the catalogue. Both can only do their best to counteract 
the divergences, the one by means of additional entries and references, the other by exercising 
a little imagination and commonsense. 

We are at least agreed with the opening sentence of the comments that it was “a fair 
paper”, more so perhaps than some we have known in the past. The general makeup followed 
established practice of three titles for the classified catalogue and two for the dictionary one. 
Perhaps it would be a good idea if the respective numbers could be reversed occasionally. 
There is also, to me at all events, one important thing that ought to be cleared up before the 
next examination, and that is as regards the use of chain indexing. Candidates should know 
whether or not they ought to use this method. In its comments the A.L. says that “for the 
first three titles, chain indexing is advised”. Why? Personally I cannot see that it is of the 
slightest help to users of a catalogue, and surely it is they who matter most, at any rate we are 
coming to this conclusion here and in the United States as regards the making‘of main entries. 
For instance, in the case of the first title, of what earthly use can it be to the user to have an 
index entry under Commerce for a book of nautical information about ships and shipping ? 
In any event there will almost certainly be one already for books on this subjeét. The case for 
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suggesting chain indexing at the examination seems to be further weakened by the expressed 
opinion that “apparently, examiners do not attach many (if any) marks to the index entries for 
the more general heads”. ‘Then why ask candidates to waste valuable time thinking up all the 
possible heads that may “lead enquirers from a// terms likely to be consulted by them when 
searching for a subject’”’. One would go so far as to suggest that the whole of this paragraph 
(para. 3 of the general comments) needs to be authoritatively pronounced upon by the Board 
of Examiners or Assessors. 

To turn to the actual examples, which, incidentally, are again very nicely set out. 

The first has no problems as far as the main entry goes. It is a simple case in which an 
editor gets the entry: Edwin P. Harnack, but remembering that the book “All about ships 
and shipping” has a dual subject interest there should be a secondary (added) entry at 359, 
besides the main one at 387, though of course there will be only one entry in the author index. 
Nor does the subjeé index create any serious problems. Personally I prefer Ships and 
Shipping. Commerce, to the A.L. Shipping. Commerce. It is noticed that no entries have been 
made by the A.L. for either Merchant Navy or for Navy -Naval Forces I don’t much like. 
Perhaps this is the simplest of the five titles set, apart from the fact that Dewey creates some 
problems by distributing books about ships over at least four places. 

The second title is made to look more forbidding than it really is by the manner in which 
it is set out, with so much of the title in large capital type. It is The Times House of Commons 
1951. The main entry clearly goes under The Times. As in the first example the A.L. gives 
it double entry, one at 328.42, the other at 324.42—unfortunate perhaps, but no one can 
quarrel with it. The author index entry clearly goes under Times (Newspaper), but the 
subject index treatment is a little more complicated, but not so complicated as to call for the 
fourteen entries given to it by the A.L. I would not for instance regard an entry under 
Members of Parliament as a very necessary one. Certainly there must be one for House of 
Commons, rather I suggest than the A.L. reference: House of Commons. See Great Britain. 
House of Commons, which need only apply in the case of a main entry, which here goes under 
Times. I think, too, that there must be confusion in the A.L. comment to the effec that the 
“Main entry should be under House of Commons”, when in faét neither the main entry nor the 
subject index entry appear under this heading. In the one case it is under Times, and in the 
other it is House of Commons. See Great Britain. House of Commons. 1 would also include 
entries under Parliament. Howse of Commons, and if you like under Commons, House of. 
Entries might be given, too, for things like General Elections, Elections, and even 
Parliamentary Elections, but I don’t consider them all to be really essential. 

The third and last title for a classified catalogue is rather a beast, even for a fairly proficient 
practising cataloguer, and the one on which most time would need to be spent. It is a transla- 
tion from the French of a work called “L’Esquisse d’un tableau historique des progrés de 
esprit humain”, with the English title “Sketch for a historical picture of the progress of the 
human mind’. It starts off with the author’s name as Antoine-Nicolas de Condorcet, the 
correct catalogue form of which, according to the descriptive note is Marie-Jean-Antoine- 
Nicolas Caritat, Marquis de Condorcet. The heading is therefore in the form: Caritat, 
Marie-Jean-Antoine-Nicolas, marquis de Condorcet, which also constitutes the principal author 
index entry, with a reference from Condorcet. Others who will figure in the author index are 
the translator: June Barraclough, the writer of the introduétion Stuart Hampshire, who is 
also one of the three editors of the Library of Ideas series in which the volume appears ; 
Isaiah Berlin, Stuart Hampshire, and Richard Wolheim. Whether it is of any value to give 
them all index entries is a moot point, but perhaps it is as well to err on the generous side. 
It is often the practice to include in the author index entries, entries for series, so we shall 
include one here: Library of Ideas, ed. by Isaiah Berlin, Stuart Hampshire and Richard 
Wolheim. Doubtless this is more than most of us would do in praétice, but it is technically 
correct. Some candidates may have been put further of their stroke by the statement that 
“the original was first published by the French Republic at its own expense”. Here however 
the government was only acting in the capacity of a publisher and not of an author, which 
affords an opportunity to warn students to distinguish between works that are only published 
by corporate bodies and those of which they are the responsible authors. It was pointed out 
in an earlier article that the Library Association for instance acts in both capacities, 
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Having struggled with this welter of entries and references a further headache is suflered 
in determining just what is the best, and by best I mean the most useful, subject head or heads 
best fitted to it. Personally | had chosen Human Rights. Po/tica/ Science, but the A.L. has 
chosen Democracy and Human Rights. Po/tical/ Science, to which there is no objection as long 
as there is also an entry under Human Rights. I would not regard another entry under Rights, 
Human, as a very necessary one. 

There is one practical point that should not be overlooked, which admittedly might be 
more important in an author or a dictionary catalogue than in a classified one (apart from the 
index). It is the matter of devising a method by which all editions of a work published under 
varying titles or in different translations can be brought together. The commonest and most 
useful method is to Start off the entry with the title of the original in square brackets, in this 
case: [L’Esquisse d’un tableau historique des progr¢s de l’esprit humain]. 

Now for the two dictionary catalogue titles. The first is one of the She// nature Studies 
series, with which the title starts off. It is conceivable that an unwary candidate might fall into 
the trap of regarding the book as an example of corporate authorship, and use the name of 
the firm as the main entry instead of that of the editor, James Fisher. There is, however, 
further complication in that a feature is in the coloured illustrations by Maurice Wilson in 
collaboration with Rowland Hilder, with “an outline key diagram and descriptive text by 
the editor ” facing each plate. It might well be argued that the principal feature is indeed the 
illustrations, and no one could be blamed who chose to give the artists the main entry, even 
while remembering that in cases of doubt the entry goes to the writer of the text. However, 
knowing as we all do, if only through seeing him so often on television, that Fisher is an 
emirent authority on birds, no one will quarrel with his having the main entry, and the artists 
added entries or references, as will the series. 

As regards the subjeét entry, this is one of those many cases where the cataloguer has to 
be wary of accepting a book’s title as an infallible guide. Birds and beasts suggests a great 
part of the whole field of zoology, but the descriptive note, coupled with the name of Fisher, 
indicate that the main emphasis is on birds, which accordingly gets the subject entry, with a 
see from Ornithology. The other animals seem only to come in as “their animal companions”. 
See also references are indicated from Animals, Vertebrates, and from Natural History, and see 
ones from Zoology and from Beasts to Animals. 

The last example is about as simple a one of government corporate authorship as anyone 
could wish for, a publication of a department of the Indian government, the main entry being 
India. Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, with a reference from Information and Broad- 
casting, Ministry of, India. See India. Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. It is noted that 
the A.L., unlike the Code, inverts Ministry of, etc., both in the main heading and in the 
reference, the argument being that it breaks up the mass of entries that might fall under 
Ministry for all sorts of home and foreign governments. I would accept this as a useful 
concession to public convenience, provided we have a general reference from Ministry. The 
title itself is a rather bald one: “The Eighth Year”, and is “‘an outline of the more important 
achievements of the Central and State Governments between April, 1954, and March, 1955”. 

The subject heading is not difficult either, except that it happens to begin with India as 
does the main entry: India. Politics and Government. It is noted again that the A.L. includes 
see references from India. Government, and from India. History, Political, with which one has 
no quarrel except to prefer the dire& form Political History. General references that will 
come to mind are from such things as Government, Political Science, and perhaps from 
Politics, all of which the A.L. includes. I agree that the example is “Straightforward” though 
there might be some temptation to use India. Modern History as the subject heading, which 
would be wrong as the book only deals with one particular aspect of it. 

The opinion was expressed at the beginning of this article that the paper was a “fair” one, 
and it is not therefore surprising to see that of the 364 who sat, 218, or 60 per cent passed, 
nine of them with merit. One would have thought it might have been higher. On the 
theoretical paper, however, for which 343 sat, only 121, or 35 per cent were successful. I 
have suggested in the previous article one or two reasons that may have been responsible for 
this. Over the whole of Group A the results are still more depressing, as much for those of us 
who had a hand in coaching candidates as for the candidates themselves, for out of 373 who 
sat, only 127, or 34 per cent passed. 
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Memorabilia 


Great SmirH Street Lrsprary, Westminster, 
was the first library under the Aéts to be 
eStablished in London, and in March the 
Lord Mayor, Councillor Patrick Stirling, held 
a reception there, influentially attended, to 
celebrate the centenary. In connection with 
it Mr. Lionel R. McColvin, the City Librarian, 
appeared briefly on T.V. to answer questions 
on changes in the reading habit that might 
be inferred during the century. He Stressed 
the universality of the reading habit and the 
illimitable diversity of the subjects in which 
readers were interested. He thought such 
interests were Stimulated by the radic and 
television, a view with which we are bound 
to agree; otherwise the continuous growth 
in our circulation figures would be an insoluble 
paradox. If there had been any change, it 
was because people found that the audio- 
visual agencies were able to satisfy those who 
formerly drew their recreative reading from 
light romances and, in consequence, these 
were less read than formerly. This seems 
reasonable enough but it may be difficult to 
prove statistically even if it were worth the 
trouble. It was well put over. 
* * * 


While on T.V.: some readers may have 
seen the short farcical scene in a public library, 
the theme of which is Silence in the reading 
room. A newly appointed youth has its 
importance impressed upon him by a bespec- 
tacled librarian, fanatical on this matter, and 
his first hour—and presumably his last—in 
the library where his squeaking boots, the 
grating rustle of his apparently canvas trousers, 
and his every movement breaks the sacred 
quiet. It seems that “Silence” is the one 
thing about public libraries that the average 
commentator knows of them. Some of us 
wish, as readers, that we could obtain some- 
thing resembling it. It is rather painful to 
think that today a real reader must cultivate 
a concentration which is impervious to 
external noises if he is to be successful as 
such. Many, fortunately, are able to do it. 

* . * 

\ writer in the 7.L.S. (March 29th, 200) 
commenting on the valuation of the stock of 
the Library of Congress, given in Mr. Quincy 
Mumford’s annual report as $2,192,830,635, 
asks if anyone had tried to value the stock of 
the British Museum Library. This may set 
many of us speculating on the relative moneys 
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locked-up in the libraries of the world. Ther 
are larger libraries in book content than the 
British Museum, Moscow’s Lenin Library has 
more millions, and the L.C. has, according to 
the report mentioned more than 10 million 
books and 15 million Mss., but, bringing als 
the Bibliothéque Nationale into the competi. 
tion, which has the pre-eminence in such 
intrinsic values as draw buyers to Sothebys or 
Hodgsons nowadays ? 
* * * 

Still from the L. of C. report come the 
figures of catalogue cards sold last year— 
24,600,000. All the criticisms of delay in their 
supply and the deley caused by the time. 
consuming job of inserting them in the 
catalogues of the libraries buying them seem 
to be contradiéted by these vast sales. I have 
yet to be convinced that for the essential 
flexibility the catalogues of modern libraries 
require anything has yet been discovered to 
surpass the card system—a thought that mug 
encourage librarians to support the new B.N.B. 
cards. 

* * * 

An excellent photograph of Mr. F. A. 
Richards, the Borough Librarian of Battersea 
whose death at the relatively early age of 56 
it was our misfortune to have to report 
recently, appears in the April number of the 
Battersea Booklist. This illustrates an appre- 
ciation of a life of strenuous modest and yet 
far-reaching devotion to librarianship, the 
whole story of which deserved to be told. 

- - x 

I have now received a copy of D. S. Young’s 
Story of Bournemouth (Robert Hale, 21/-) to 
which I made reference recently. Moreover | 
have read it. It really is the best local history! 
have read for years and its marshalling of 
documents into a coherent and even dramatic 
narrative shows a skill that is not always 
evident in such books. Those who know 
Bournemouth—and who does not ?—know 
also that its rise has been meteoric and that 
the smugglers who landed on the waste 
heaths there a century and a half ago would 
wonder into what land of magic they had 
been transported were they to revisit the 
glimpses of the moon. How these things came 
about Mr. Young has related with a clarity 
and a verve which keep one interested through- 
out. Moreover the book is pleasant, in fact 
most attractive even if the publisher’s jacket 
is a little too coloured to be true. There is 
good chapter about the many writers Bourne- 
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mouth has attracted as dwellers or as visitors, 
and a select bibliography which shows that 
Mr. Young’s predecessor also wrote a history 
of his town (but that was fifty years since). 
There is a fairly full index. Altogether a 
desirable book and one that any librarian in 
retirement may be proud of having bequeathed 
to the town he loves and has served so well. 


Gramophone Notes 


By Jack Dove, F.L.A., A.R.C.O. 
(Borough Librarian and Curator, Hove) 


I HAVE already referred to three of the Branden- 
burg Concertos and now the second long- 
player to complete the set has come along. It 
is Decca LX T 5199 and contains Nos. 2, 4 and 
5. As I mentioned previously, the playing by 
the Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra under Karl 
Miinchinger is light-hearted, and in No. 2, we 
hear a very fine trumpet player. There is a 
persistent air of homely jubilation about the 
finale to this concerto where the trumpet plays 
. in its most triumphant register. The fourth 
concerto is particularly noticeable for its 
violin solo, and some difficult passages are 
fluently negotiated in first and third move- 
ments alike. The flute was a little persistent in 
parts and the Andante is taken at about 48 
instead of the 80 as marked—a good fault. 
This is the tempo Beecham favoured, too. 
The Presto movement of this Concerto always 
seems to presage Handel’s Amen chorus and 
the whole work is thrilling. So is the lengthy 
No. 5, whose chief characteristic is the harpsi- 
chord continuo. This is brilliant execution 
spoiled for me by far too many ritenutos in the 
solo senza Sstromenti, where the enervating 
flow is continually impeded. But otherwise, 
the harpsichord is a joy to hear and its chords 
in the final allegro with supporting cello are 
played solidly and decisively. What a jolly 
gigue this is. One writer describes this as one 
of the most thoroughly enjoyable works ever 
written in concerto form. I most heartily agree 
and the whole record gave me infinite pleasure. 

So did the Suite of “The Sleeping Beauty”. 
This ballet contains some of Tchaikovsky’s 
most melodious music not least the enchanting 
Valse, and it is feelingly and delicately played 
by L’orchestre de la sociité des concerts du 
conservatoire de Paris under Roger Désormieére. 
The record is a Decca 10in. LW 5284 contained 
in a particularly attractive sleeve which adds 
elegance in its own way. 
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Do you ever play a record when you have 
difficulty in identifying the instruments taking 
part at any one time? This happy experience 
was my lot when I played Haydn’s Symphony 
No. 88 in G major (LW 5280). It occurred in 
the second movement, which is played at 4 
very largo tempo by the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Karl Miinchinger, 
The melody is handled by oboe and solo cello 
together and the result is most agreeable 
making this an intriguing symphony in so 
many ways. For instance, trumpets and drums 
do not enter until the slow movement, despite 
the faét that the full orchestra is used in the 
opening adagio—allegro. In the Minuet, the 
drums are rather heavy but otherwise the 
playing is superb throughout and the conclud- 
ing allegro con spirito is hilarious. I strongly 
recommend this record although care must be 
exercised regarding the number of the Sym. 
phony. In the Breitkopf and Hartel edition it 
is No. 88, in the Eulenberg miniature score it 
is numbered 87 and 13 whilst some 18th 
century catalogues number it 89 and 13. The 
Royal Philharmonic Society, in its process of 
allotting letters to Haydn’s better known sym- 
phonies, gave this the letter V, hence the 
sub-title. 

Anyone wishing to prepare himself for the 
modern idiom could not do better than become 
acquainted with Vaughan Williams’ Aristo- 
phanic Suite “The Wasps” and the disc to 
choose is Decca LW 5277. For those who 
know this suite, this record will be a pleasant 
newcomer to the lists. For those who do net, 
my advice is to buy it at once. Sir Adrian Boult 
conduéts the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
who give a spirited performance. The com- 
poser wrote his music nearly 50 years ago fora 
Cambridge production of Aristophanes’ comedy, 
“The Wasps”. The overture has two subjects 
and can worthily rest on its own laurels. Then 
follow four fairly slight compositions with the 
““March past of the kitchen utensils” as the 
most outstanding. Every instrument, from 
flute to piccolo, is heard clearly in the final 
diminuendo and I rate this as a Steady record- 
ing, with the percussion always playing 4 
prominent but not too prominent a role in 
both quiet and loud passages. 

Singularly enough, ““The Golden Cockerel” 
Suite was first played in the same year as “The 
Wasps” was written, although its date of 
composition was two years earlier. I enjoyed 
every minute of this fiery work by Rimsky 
Korsakov on Decca LW 5276. There are 
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Vv) The first and only work of its kind Vaax 


DICTIONARY OF THE ANTIQUARIAN 
BOOK TRADE 


In French, English, German, Swedish, Danish, Italian, Spanish and Dutch 
Edited by 
MENNO HERTZBERGER 

Contains the technical terms used by the Antiquarian Booksellers of the world in their catalogues 
to describe the editions, conditions, faults, virtues, etc., of the books they offer for sale, with their 
equivalents in eight languages. 

A special system has been devised for cross-reference from any one language to any other 
which is simple, direct, and immediate. Many of the terms are peculiar to the trade in a particular 
country, and no other reference book will give the same direct translation as is found in this 


‘Dictionary’. 
Price £4.6. 0 


This work is indispensable to Librarians, Collectors, Antiquarian Booksellers and their staffs, 
and all who use antiquarian booksellers’ catalogues. 


Published by the International League of Antiquarian Booksellers 





OBTAINABLE FROM 


WAY CHAS. J. SAWYER LTD. is Wee 


12 aNnD 13 GRAFTON STREET, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, wW.1 
HYDE PARK 3810 
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LOLLIPOPS by Leila Berg 6/- net 


A collection of stories and verses for very young children, 


on such well loved subjects as balls and balloons, soap 
bubbles, ducks, dolls and lollipops. Some are already 
favourites on Listen with Mother programmes, and all have 
a refreshing and memorable quality echoed in the delightful 
two-colour illustrations. 

MARLOWS WIN A PRIZE by Hilda Boden 6/- net 
This exciting ‘family’ story is one of 50 on our list for 
children of 8 to 11, with clear type, lively illustrations, and 
a standard of writing which will find favour with every 
librarian. 


EA creat BROCK BOOKS COMPETITION for children 


~~? great BROCK BOOKS COMPETITION for children 


: will run in bookshops from April 24 to May Il. Over 300 PRIZES, including : 

oa 
: A PYE RADIO, RALEIGH BICYCLE, TRI-ANG DOLL’S PRAM, HORNBY TRAIN >| 
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“~ BROCKHAUPTON PRESS. Market Place, Leicester 
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curious, animated sounds from an orchestra 
playing at the top of its form to portray the 
magic cockerel, which become even more 
intense in the final movement, when King 
Dodon and Queen Chimaka have made their 
fateful marriage, just prior to the climax when 
the bird pecks the aged King to death. The 
dance of the King and Queen in the third 
movement is particularly effective, the lilting 
tempo, the haunting melody and joyous 


tambourines making this the musical peak of 


the work. The players are L’orchestre de la 
Suisse romande under Ansermet and I confi- 
dently recommend this medium play record. 

I have said previously that “Il Trovatore”’ is 
one of the six most popular operas. “The 
Barber of Seville” must be one of its hand- 
maids. Especially welcome is the Decca Set on 
LXT 5283/5. ““Trovatore” was noisy and full- 
blooded: so with the “Barber”, performed 
by the chorus and orchestra of the Maggio 
Musicale Florentino conduéted, not always 
surely, by Alberto Erede. The cast is as 
follows : 


Rosina ... Giulietta Simionato 
Berta ..» Rina Cavallari 
Count Almaviva Alvino Misciano 
Figaro Ettore Bastianini 


Fernando Corena 
Cesare Siepi 
Fiorello Arturo La Porta 
An officer Giuseppe Zampier! 

I do not think Rossin! $s opera fits well on to 
gramophone records. I know that knockings 
on doors : the rattling of keys and the breaking 
of crockery are all here to lighten the effeét, but 
I found the particularly long recitatives rather 
boring. The whole atmosphere of the stage is 
missing. There are also a few cuts. “Ecco 
ridente in cielo” misses twenty bars or so: and 
a substantial portion of the latter part of the 
Count’s duet with Figaro “All’ idea di quel 
metallo” in Aét I is missing. Rosina’s aria 
“Contro un cor che accende amore”; the 
repeats in the trio “La testa vi gira” ; and the 
final aria of the Count “Cessa di piu resistere” 
are cut in A& II, in faét, the last few grooves 
on my final disc were decidedly unsteady. 

Bastianini makes a rumbustious Figaro and 
in his most famous of all operatic airs “Largo 
al factotum” he indulges in all kinds of 
coloratura. Comparison with the score is 
impossible but I enjoyed his interpretation 
nevertheless. Corena and Siepi also have deep, 
resounding bass voices and account for some 
of the dullness of the recording, but the music 


Doctor Bartolo 
Don Basilio 
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lesson scene, opened by Corena (Dr. Bartolo) 
and the Count (Misciano) is one of the high. 
lights of the whole recording. Even Simionato, 
who, up to here, has not been convincing 
especially in her rather ponderous handling of 
the many ornamental phrases, seems to take on 
a new lease of life as well as taking many 
liberties with the tempo and showing a good 
deal of affectation. Her singing of “Ah tu solo 
amor, tu sei” is nothing like delicate nor 
precise enough. She is quite surprising in her 
singing with the Count and Figaro, however, 
in the florid trio “Oh! qual colpo” as Figaro bids 
the lovers cease their billing and cooing, and to 
fly whilst there is time, and this is taken ata 
fine pace the three voices blending creditably. 

I thought chorus and orchestra added their 
contributions effectively and their parts are 
most praiseworthy. Somehow, the whole 
opera just does not click. Perhaps it lacks 
mischievousness and joviality, which in any 
case, are awfully difficult qualities to put intoa 
circular disc; on the other hand, perhaps | 
was expecting too much. Nevertheless, | am 
left with the impression, as I said at the begin- 
ning, that the wicked old Figaro and all his 
schemings are seen and heard to best advantage 
at a proper performance, and where better than 
Glyndebourne ? 

Whereas the Barber is the second complete 
recording, Gluck’s “Alceste” has been pro- 
duced by Decca for the first time on LXT 
5273/6. This is most welcome and how dif- 
ferent from the former in Style, content and 
vocal achievement. Here is Kirsten Flagstad 
singing at her very best. And what a best it is! 
But a word of warning at the outset. If you 
like to follow the score, get the right one—if 
you can. There are two chief versions. The 
original was in Italian composed in 1767, the 
later one in French a rewritten and contracted 
version in 1776 and it is not made clear on the 
labels which version is used. Not until the 
most adequate notes on the third sleeve are 
reached is it apparent that the recording follows 
the original Italian pattern. I can assure you It 
would be alarming and not a little infuriating 
to follow the score with the French libretto, 
for after the overture (which features a trio of 
trombones) and a few notes on the trumpet, 
comparisons cease!! I know: I was caught. 
And caught twice, for the 1954 Riccordi 
edition of the vocal score, with libretto in 
Italian, is equally useless. This is a great pity, 
for unless one is exceedingly familiar with 4 
work such as this, to make fair criticism is 
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New Titles in the popular 
“ Modern Living” Series 





TIME-SAVING 
COOKING Helen Cox 


Busy housewives, career girls, bachelors and others 
will welcome this unique collection of 440 streamlined 
recipes for attractive, nourishing dishes, for all occa- 
sions, all of which can be cooked quickly and easily 
with the minimum of preparation and washing up. 
16 pp. of photos. 8s. 6d. net 


LIVING ALONE 
Beryl Conway Cross 


The ideal companion for all women who live alone 
Gives bright, practical advice on comfort and furnish- 
ing, keeping cheerful, profitable hobbies, cookery for 
one, relaxation, beauty and slimming, what to do 
about illness, hospitality and party giving, etc., etc. 
16 pp. of photos. 8s. 6d. net 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 


HOME-MADE WINES 
Mary Aylett 


A comprehensive, practical A to Z guide for the en- 
thusiastic home wine maker. Nearly 300 little-known 
recipes, including wines made from fruit, vegetables, 
herbs, grains and berries ; beer, ale, stout, cider and 
perry ; and a wide variety of drinks from mead to 
orange brandy Chapter headpieces. 8s. 6d. net 


HOME PRESERVING 
Joan Robins 


A complete, concise, simply-written guide covering 
the bottling, canning, “‘quick”’ and “deep” freezing 
of all kinds of fruit and vegetables, with special 
sections (and recipes) on jams, marmalades, fruit 
jellies and syrups; pickles, sauces and chutneys ; 
candied fruit, crystallized flowers, etc., etc. Chapter 
headpieces. 8s. 6d. net 


Important Reprint 


THE STORY OF THE 
BRITISH PEOPLE 
IN PICTURES 


A remarkable pictorial cavalcade of the British 
peoples from prehistoric times to the present day 
$00 carefully selected illustrations vividly depict not 
only the great historic events but also every aspect of 
the everyday life and work of Britons during 2,000 
years. “‘. this book can be recommended.” — 
Oxrorp Mai. (May 6). 21s. Od. net 


ODHAMS 


Odhams Press Ltd., Book Department, 
Libraries Section, 24 Henrietta Street, 
(Temple Bar 2468) 


London, W.C.2 
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New EPWORTH Books 


PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION 
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Doctors, 
By W. L. CARRINGTON, m.p. 
This is an unusual, possibly a unique book, 
on pastoral work, written by a practising 
psychiatrist out of his own pastoral experi- 
ence, and his teaching of ministers and 
theological students of many denominations. 


JOHN SCOTT LIDGETT 
A Symposium edited by 
R. E. DAVIES 

A collection of appreciations of the man 
and his work by Drs. Eric Baker, W. F. 
Lofthouse, F. C. Pritchard, Gordon Rupp, 
Eric Waterhouse and Rev. 


AND HUMAN NEED 


Social Workers 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 


A Book on Pastoral Work for Ministers, 
and Teachers 


30s. net 


2\s. net 


R. E. Davies. 


25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 


| — = = — = 


THE HOLT-JACKSON 


BOOK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


° 
MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 


London Showroom at 59 Britton STREET, 
CLERKENWELL Roap, E.C.1 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 
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impossible without the music. And I readily 


confess I am not well acquainted with 
“Alceste”, although there is a strong English 
ensemble consisting of no less than six of the 
soloists and the Geraint Jones orchestra and 
singers. The chorus work is always balanced, 
the tone is wholesome and the tonal shading 
meticulously achieved. The music is built on 
sure harmonic foundations and the contribu- 
tions of the chorus singers are of a very high 
Standard. The cast is as follows : 

Kirsten Flagstad 
Raoul Jobin 


Queen Alcestis 
King Admetus 


Evander Alexander Young 
Ismene ... Marion Lowe 
High Priest 

Apollo | Thomas Hemsley 
Infernal Spirit J 


Eumelus Joan Clark 


Aspasia ... Rosemary Thayer 
Herald 
Oracle James Atkins 


The Grove of Death Scene, on the fourth 
side, is most dramatic, with Flagstad’s very 
intense interpretation. This scene,  inci- 
dentally, is omitted from the French version. 
But before this scene, on the second side, 
Ismene (Marion Lowe) and Evander 
(Alexander Young) have indulged in some 
glorious antiphonal singing, which is followed 
by the March so well known to all music lovers. 
A long recitative, in which Alcestis takes the 
fateful decision to immolate herself on her 
husband’s behalf has an orchestral accompani- 
ment and I could not help reaéting warmly to 
this after so many wearisome recitatives with 
only harpsichord accompaniment in the 
“Barber”. This third side ends A& I, and here 
is an example of the fine chorus singing and 
orchestral playing. 

The opera is generally doleful but the fifth 
side opens with some lovely, bright, tuneful 
music and very colourful singing, to celebrate 
the recovery from a serious illness of King 
Admetus. Evander here has a flowery air in 
which the top notes seem to cause him a little 
discomfort. On the sixth side Admetus (Raoul 
Jobin) sings powerfully when he formally and 
resolutely refuses the sacrifice of his Queen, 
whilst on the following side, his recitative is 
characterised by the use of the Neapolitan 5th. 
And so the opera follows its appointed course 
to the impressive conclusion when Apollo 
descends from his lofty throne and Alcestis and 
Admetus are reunited. The final chorus— 
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fairly short and a fitting climax—extok 
Alcestis’ virtue. 

The recording, done in England, was the 
outcome of a Third Programme broadcast and 
it is faultless. Incidentally, there is no cop. 
tralto in the cast and the role of Admetus js 
sung by a male soprano in the French version, 
It is essentially Flagstad’s opera for Alcestis js 
the main character around whom the many 
dramatic events revolve and if only a version 
of the score could be made available, I would 
have no hesitation in recommending it as 4 
very desirable purchase. 

Let me round off these notes with LXT 
5291, the Vienna Philharmonic under Kubelik 
playing Dvorak’s Symphony No. 5 in E minor, 
op. 95 (from the New World). It absolutely 
teems with melody from the opening clatter 
of the drums, almost a barrage, to the final 
diminishing chord. This is a_ beautiful, 
flawless recording made earlier this year and 
the sleeve carries an equally lovely photograph 
of the Grand Canyon, U.S.A. Brave new 
world indeed! Whether Anton Dvorak had 
inspiration from Negro melodies or Indian 
folk-songs—a source of argument—really 
matters little. There are countless melodic 
phrases in each movement, the second being 
the most well known but the last containing the 
most variety. The playing of the cor anglais at 
the opening of the Largo is sheer joy and later 
on, with flutes accompanied by pizzicato on the 
cellos, the mysterious atmosphere is sustained. 
[ rate this as a fine recording of a work which 
never loses its appeal for me. 


The Search for Wilkins 


By R. C. CHurcHILL 


A. J. A. Symons’s Quest for Corvo is rightly 
regarded as a classic of biography. Here was 
an author, Frederick Rolfe, whom no one 
would call one of the great writers of his 
period, yet of such interest that Symons found 
himself becoming more and more fascinated 
the further his researches led him. The bio- 
gtapher found some difficulty in separating the 
author from the man; Rolfe was so intensely 
autobiographical a writer that to become 
interested in his books was inevitably to 
become even more interested in the man who 
wrote them. 

Not all writers neglected in their own time, 
to be found deeply interesting later on, are the 
minor ones. William Collins Stands today 
pretty high among mid-eighteenth-century 
poets, but he died so unknown to populat 
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esteem that no account of his death appeared 
in any newspaper. A greater poet, William 
Blake, was certainly known to some of his 
fellow-poets and artists, but his posthumous 
fame would have very much surprised the 
ydinary reader of his day. And in the late 
nineteenth century, we have the incredible case 
of Gerard Manley Hopkins, s 
and so unknown to most of his contemporaries. 
It seems, irdeed, that practically every age 
throws up a writer who lives and dies almost 
public, yet 


esteemed t« day 


inknown to the contemporary 
after his death is revered as one of the great 
writers of the time. Are we today likely to be 
an exception to this almost universal rule - 

I do not believe that we are likely to be an 
exception, so the question remains as to who 

ir unknown great writer—let us call him our 
Wilkins—is. Who is our Wilkins 2? Who is the 
vriter almost unknown to the present-day 
public, whom our grandchildren will esteem 
equally with our Eliots or our Forsters 7 The 
Wilkins whom we of the mid-twentieth 
century will inevitably stand reproved by our 
descendants for not recognizing his greatness - 
He probably exists—he may even be reading this 
article—but how are we to find out who he is ? 


lc is no use advertising for him: “Unknown 
great writer, comparable to William Blake or 


Hopkins, will learn something to his advantage 


if he cares to communicate with the editor of 


” 


the Library World . For the number of 
obscure writers who think themselves the 
William Blake or the Hopkins of the mid- 
twentieth century is sure to be considerable, 
and we have no guarantee that the genuine 
Wilkins will be found among them. Indeed, 
the more genuine the Wilkins, the more likely 
he is to be uncertain of his Wilkinship: great 
writers are usually modest, it is only those who 
mistakenly think themselves great who are in 
danger of confusing their talents with 
Shakespeare’s. 

The way out of the dilemma, I suggest, is to 
enlist the services of those hundreds of research 
Students at British and American universities 
who are wondering which writer to tackle 
next. Already there exists a situation of some 
gravity here, due to the excess of editors and 
biographers and bibliographers over writers 
worth editing, writing the lives of, or preparing 
their definitive bibliography. Too many 
Boswells are chasing too few Johnsons. 
Instead of preparing an edition of Nahum 
Tate in twenty volumes, or a conclusive biblio- 
graphy of the works of Letitia Elizabeth 
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Landon, it would surely be more worth while 
for these research Students to co-operate in a 
really extensive and intensive search for the 
Wilkins of our egrandchildren’s esteem. Only 
by finding him before we die can we have the 
laugh on our posterity. 

It is not for me to map out any plan of cam 
paign. But | should imagine that the first thing 
to be done will be to find out the literary tastes 
of coming When once that 
object is achieved, the finding of a neglected 
writer of today who fits into those literary 
tastes should be comparatively easy. He will 
not, of course, be in the least like the great 


renerations. 


writers of our time whom we d recognize: 
our Wilkins will be as unlike our Eliots as he 
will be unlike our Forsters. On the assumption 
that literary history never repeat 
are not likely to find him, for the second time 
running, in the bosom of the Roman Catholic 
Church ; perhaps the Salvation Army or the 
Church of Christ Scientist will be a more fruit 
ful place for research. He is not likely to 
pursue the twin arts of poetry and painting, as 
Blake did ; perhaps we will find him a musician 
who writes poetry or novels in his spare time. 
The only thing we can be reasonably certain of 
is that he exists, be his name Wilkins or Smith 
or Jones. It is up to our university trained 
research workers to establish his identity and 
sO prevent our grandchildren from having to 
shake their heads at our literary blindness. 


itself, we 


I would recommend to those who have 
letters, particularly hand-written letters, from 
our Wilkins, whoever he is, to keep them ina 
safe place; they will be certain to prove 
valuable to future collectors and their recipients 
will be mentioned in the preface to the collected 
volume or volumes. Many of those living 
today will not be known to future generations 
by anything they have themselves contributed 
to our civilization, but only by their friendship 
with Wilkins. They may have lent him five 
pounds, they may have refused to lend him five 
pounds: either way, they are sure of im- 
mortality. The essential thing is to establish his 
identity and so prevent the second Elizabethan 
Age from having to bear the stigma of failing 
to recognize our—in many ways—greatest 
genius. There should be a limit to the number 
of Blakes and Hopkinses over whom, wise 
after the event, literary historians caa shake 
their heads. 

Wilkins may, as I say, be reading this article 
himself. What is tolerably certain is that he is 
not writing it. 
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Correspondence 


The Editor, 
“The Library World”’. 


Dear Sir, 
THE CONFERENCE ON CLASSIFICATION 


| am grateful for your interest in and kindly 
comment, in your March issue, on the forth- 
coming International Study Conference on 
Classification for Information Retrieval. In 
the interests of accuracy, however, it should be 
Stated that the Conference is being held by the 
International Federation tor Documentation, 
an international body of many years standing 
in the information field. Aslib has merely had 
the privilege of organising the Conference as 
the British national member of the Federation. 
In this, it has had the invaluable assistance of 
the Classification Research Group, an active 
forward-looking body of specialists, and of the 
University of London School of Librarianship 
and Archives. Like yourselves, we all hope 
that this Conference will lead, among other 


useful developments, to a systematic study of 


classification in some or all of the countries to 
be represented at the Conterence. 
Yours faithfully, 
LestieE WILson, 
Aslib, Director. 
4 Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
16¢h April, 1957. 


The Editor, 
“The Library World’. 


Dear Sir, 
INTERAV AILABILITY 


In your March editorial you quoted a 
newspaper report which inferred that people 
who work in Chelsea may not use this library. 

This is quite untrue and always has been. 
(Anyone who works in Chelsea, no matter 
where he lives, has always been able to use 
this library as freely as a local resident, on 
completing the usual form and obtaining his 
employer’s signature as guarantor. 

The newspaper in question was referring to 
the Interavailability of Tickets scheme, in 
which Chelsea has not yet seen fit to participate. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. EDWARDs, 
Public Library, Borough Librarian. 
Manresa Road, Chelsea, S.W.3. 
16th April, 1957. 
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|Our words were “Hampstead residents 
who work in Chelsea are not permitted to use 
their home tickets there’. Most towns for many 
years now have permitted workers to take out 
tickets in the manner Mr. Edwards describes, 
Every Metropolitan borough is autonomous 
and may make its own rules; that is un- 
deniable. But would it not be simpler for the 
Staff, as for the reader, if every library reader’s 
card were valid anywhere in London? It was 
the non-co-operation we lamented.—Eb.]| 


The Editor, 
“The Library World”. 


Dear Sir, 
British Mustum CATALOGUE 


Naturally I can have no complaint that you 
ignored my letter of 2nd February on the 
publication of the new British Museum Cata- 
logue. However, I must point out that in 
your March Editorial you are confusing the 
annual cost of £400 with the total cost which 
will be at least £2,400 excluding packing and 
carriage. On your showing the old catalogue 
cost its contributors £153 spread over twenty- 
five years: the £2,400+- for the new catalogue 
will be spent in six. 

The British Museum Trustees, in choosing 
between two evils, are being compelled to 
substitute one cause for dissatisfaction, which 
is cost, for another, which was tardiness. 

Please understand that | am not questioning 
the value of the B.M. printed catalogue, 
however produced. 

Yours faithfully, 

W. R. M. McCLe.ianp, 
City Librarian, 
Leicester Municipal Libraries. 
12th April, 1957. 


| We assure Mr. McClelland that no trace of 
his letter of February 2nd is to be found in our 
office. If he thinks it will still be of service, we 
shall welcome a duplicate. We are obliged to 
him for showing us the confusion in our 
estimate of the cost of the catalogue. We have 
received from Mr. Marcus K. Milne, City 
Librarian of Aberdeen, and from Mr. L. G. 
Lovell, Chief Librarian of Rotherham, letters 
pointing out the same error, and the latter 
further rebukes us for over-estimating the 
population of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland.—Ep.] 














